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WINTER SCENES. 

There is, in our way of thinking, a wild insatiable 
enjoyment in winter, which no other season can 
match. Even tramps, journeying from town to town, 



many a delightful winter landscape stowed away in 
the picture-gallery of their memories, to illustrate, it 
may be, some long yarn hereafter, when they desire 
to prove themselves good company, in the kitchen of 
the way-side inn at night, whilst a blazing red lire of 
sea-coal burns in the ample grate, and lights up, with 
a ruddy glare, the black jaws of the vast and open 
chimney, out of whose top one can see the stars as 
he sits comfortably ensconced in the cozy nook be- 
low. 

Sometimes, although well acquainted with the coun- 
try roads and bye paths, they get bewildered by the 
perpetual presence of the blinding snow, especially 



it. It is like wandering amidst the white ruins of 
some strange world ; and, familiar as the scenery may 
be, it is now full of bold surprises, grotesque forms, 
and strange pictures ; and when the night comes, and 
the moon rises, it stretches out before them like an 
enchantment, and the air is populous with bats and 
owls, and wild unearthly sounds, and cries coming 
from afar. 

They have our sympathy, these sturdy fellows, 
whom night has overtaken, but we are sure that they 
will come out as jolly as ever when the storm is past. 
We are not so confident in regard to dumb animals 
under similar circumstances ; for whatever their in- 




THE GUIDE-BOARD. — Knesing 



when the green leaves are withered and gone, and 
nothing is left of the forest and wayside trees but 
their skeletons, robed in white raiments of snow, and 
tossing their crooked and fantastic limbs into the 
blue atmosphere, like ghosts of some strange, sol- 
emn old universe — even these sturdy trampers, with 
no scrip in their purses, often with not a crust in 
their wallets, manage to have a good time on the 
road, and to laugh at the cold weather. There are 
few professional trampers in this country, but in 
Europe they are common enough; and the high- 
roads are their ancestral estate, out of which they 
derive their daily revenues, through the charity of 
well to do travelers. 

Light-hearted vagabonds, used to all weathers, they 
take lovingly to hail, rain, frost or snow, and have 



in the forest, or along its skirts, and so lose their 
way, and have to bivouac all night in the open air, 
watched by the pitiless stars, and, wrapped in a 
blanket of snow, to keep out the frost and cold. 
Our illustration, the " Guide-Board," represents three 
trampers, who have lost their way, and have come, 
unexpectedly, to a guide-board, the inscription upon 
which is covered with frozen sno.w, and is, more- 
over, out of their reach. But they must learn what 
the inscription is. They are very tired, we can see, 
and one of them has set down his knapsack, his 
bag, and an old stump of an umbrella, whilst he 
mounts upon the back of a sturdy comrade, and 
clears the icy mask from the board which contains 
the information they so eagerly covet. The snow 
lies deep in the forest, and the trees are white with 



stinct may be on ordinary occasions, it is no match 
now for the reason of man. Sheep are especially 
liable to be lost in winter, and the hardest part of a 
shepherd's life is to find them. His dog is often more 
successful than himself. Indeed, a good shepherd's 
dog does not wait for his master, when sheep are miss- 
ing, but sets off after them himself, 

" Over the hills and far away." 

We have, in Schenck's picture, "After the Storm," 
a little flock of sheep, which a dog has succeeded in 
finding and keeping together. It is a bit of wild life, 
which may be often seen among the hills of Scotland, 
or the north of England — and there is, perhaps, no 
painter alive who has studied to such good result 
this class of subjects as Mr. Schenck. To look at a 
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flock of sheep, the casual eye will discern no individ- 
uality in them ; and yet there never were two sheep 
alike, any more than there were ever two human 
faces alike. There is character and 
bold portraiture in every one of this 
artist's animals. What can be better 
than this old patriarch of a ram, 
with his crumpled horns close lying 
to his side face ; or the ewe and her 
lambs, whether in pose, grouping, or 
naturalness ? 

One of the prettiest sights in win- 
ter is such a scene as Guido Ham- 
mer has depicted for us in his 
"Christmas Visitors." The stags at 
the park gate have come up from 
the snowy open copses, where the 
grass is scarce, hoping, no doubt, to 
get a measure of corn in the troughs, 
which are mostly placed near the 
Lodge, in winter, for the conveni- 
ence of the keepers. They are very 
tame, and so human with their 
beautiful bright eyes, that we won- 
der any body can have the heart to 
kill them. We sympathize with the 
feeling which prompted the famous 
soliloquy of Jacques, and recall many 
exquisite passages in the poets, of 
which deer are the theme. The 
most pathetic touch in Cowper is 
where he compares himself to a 
stricken deer who has left the herd, 
with its panting sides transfixed 
with arrows. 

Winter awakens more and .pro- 
founder emotions, we think, than 8 
any other season. What can be I 
more impressive than a wide land- 
scape covered with snow on a win- 
ter morning? Far as the eye can reach everything 
is clothed in white. The snow lies untrodden .for 
miles, or is only trodden by the light foot of the 
hare. The crystalline clearness of the air, which we 
can compare to nothing but the light of a diamond ; 
the serenity, the ineffable peace, which broods like a 
Spirit over all — we have no words with which to ex- 



like ourselves, not our rough outside brethren, the 
tramps, nor our poor dumb servants, " ourie cattle 
and silly sheep," as Burns calls them. The nights 




GOD'S ACRE. 

of winter were made to read in, and think in. We 
should keep our best books and our best thoughts 
until they come. Were it given us to have, as it is 
to choose, we would have, for our winter nights, an 
old home in the country, with a church and a grave- 
yard near it. The house might be what it would, so 
it was warm and cozy, but the church should have a 



the moon rising, we would read the serious poets 
Herbert, Vaughan, and the rest, and meditate upon 
mortality— upon the dead, who sleep so quietly in 
« the church-yard, and the living, who 
I will soon make their bed with them. 
We have regarded winter, so far, 
from the vantage ground of civili- 
zation, and have, consequently, 
overlooked its wildest aspects. 
These are not to be seen by merely 
looking out of our windows: they 
must be sought in the woods hun- 
dreds of miles away. Poets and ro- 
mancers have cast a glamor over 
forest life, but they have wisely 
confined themselves to its summer 
side. Put them, in winter, in the 
place of the noble savage, and they 
would soon change their tune. He 
has ceased to be the free and care- 
less child of nature whom they love 
to depict, and has become a hungry 
and desperate creature, whose life 
depends upon his powers of endur- 
ance. Fie roams through the woods 
in his snow shoes, in pursuit of deer. 
He may travel all day and not see 
the print of a foot, and when he 
does see one, it is as likely to be the 
print of a bear as of a deer. He has' 
only to overtake the deer, if he can, 
and kill it with his long spear : he 
must fight the bear if he meets him, 
for the bear, like himself, is a hunt- 
er, and a very dangerous one. If he 
I kills a deer, a bear may insist upon 
I sharing it with him before he can 
' drag it to his lodge, and if he is 
overtaken by night on the way, the 
wolves may insist upon sharing both 
the deer and himself. It is a grim prospect — even to 
a savage. 

There is an imaginative side to the savage, as 
Schoolcraft has shown in his "Algic Researches," a 
collection of stories, which s the North American In- 
dians are in the habit of telling around their lodge- 
fires on the winter nights. They deal with the great 




press this loveliness. "The bridal of the earth and 
sky " is not a spring day, as Herbert would have us 
believe : it is a winter morning. 

But we must not forget the winter night, which is 
best of all. We mean all who are comfortably housed. 



MOOSE HUNTING. 

porch, and arched windows, and a tower surmounted 
by a spire. There should not be too many stones in 
its " God's Acre," and they should be old, very old. 
With this in sight of our study windows, a clear 
night outside, the sky fleeced with silvery clouds, and 



facts of Nature, which are clothed in familiar imagery. 
Winter, for example, is a huge bear, whose fur is the 
snow. The Laplanders share this belief, and sing 

" Dreadful is the fur 

Of the great White Bear." 



